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his head a queer hat of papier mache, shaped rather like a
top hat and secured under the chin with a string, which made
him look even more peculiar.

Before the service began, offerings were presented on behalf
of ourselves and our party. The porters gave him a white
scarf, which is as indispensable in Tibetan social intercourse as
a visiting-card in nineteenth-century England, and a silver
coin, while I handed him a large t'hanka of the green Dolma,
a divinity who plays a part analogous to that of the Blessed
Virgin in the Christian religion. It had been sent to me from
North China and we had brought it out to Sikkim in accordance
with our policy of giving as presents only those things that
would fit in with their surroundings and which would not be
in danger of acting as " carriers " of the germs of Occidental-
ism. For gifts to temples I had brought three such scroll-
pictures and two silver lamps made in Greece over a century
ago; for highly-placed personages there were rings and a
pendant made by my goldsmith brother. We had, besides, a
number of semi-precious stones, unset, such as garnets and
amethysts, cornelians and lapis lazuli; these were suitable for
persons of medium status, while for people of higher rank we
had reserved a few aquamarines and tourmalines.

Stones, being endowed with an intrinsic beauty that cannot
be affected by time or fashion, are made to fit into any cultural
scheme, ancient or modern. In presenting them, we fulfilled
two aims, for the recipients were likely to entrust the setting
of the stones to a local craftsman, thereby lending practical
support to his art. For people of lower rank I considered it
harmless to give certain manufactured articles such as plain
knives or packets of needles; but for such presents I relied
chiefly on Chinese glass beads, which, though cheap, were
traditional objects free from the deadly uniformity of machine-
made articles.

For those who care to follow this principle, the choice of
presents becomes a simple one. For instance, an ambassador,
if he also took unset stones, could grade them so as to suit
every rank from the highest downwards. To the Sovereign a
diamond, to a Minister an emerald, to a local governor an opal
and so on. It is easy to be thoughtless and play the part of
a tempter, offering things which will help to corrupt people's
taste by playing on their mere love of novelty. In ancient times,